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RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
A MOTHER. 

To teach rooted sorrow the lesson of submission ; 
to succour virtue amid mighty temptations ; to dispel 
the awful sadness of the inevitable hour ;—these are 
the victories of Christian faith ; the grand, and pecu- 
liar; and imperishable evidences of its power. 

Professor Goddard. 

Our country solitude was made glad by the 
birth of a son, and my parents were with me to 
heighten my joy and gratitude. On no other oc- 
casion does a woman’s heart open so sweetly to 
svmpathy, as when clusping her first infant to her 
breast, she feels that she has added with tremor 
and suffering another link to that human chain, 
which descending from heaven will reach to 
heavenagain. There issomething still inexpres- 
sibly affecting to me in infancy, in its earlies' 
stage, before will has put forth its impertinent lit- 
tle feelers. I love to take the tiny hand which 
almost melts in its fragility in mine, and press the 
unconscious cheek, and see the pulses of the pro- 
tecting lid that covers the still unopened eyes. 
Papa wasin raptures. His natural hilarity burst 
forth into almost boyish frolic. He thrust a ram- 
rod between the fingers of the frail little thing, 
threw a powder horn round his neck, and sang 
hunting chorusses until I was obliged to stop my 
ears. 

No other state of society can show a scene like 
that which was presented at Bellevue, on the 
third Sabbath after the birth of ourson. All the 
negroes dressed in their best, came to welcome 
their young maussa, bringing offerings of eggs 
aud chickens, and pronouncing prayers and bles- 
sings as the unconscious sleeper, decorated 
too in his little finery, lay in his nurse’s arms. 

The child grew, and called up in Arthur and 
myself a new fount of affection for him and for 
each other. Why should I detail what millions 
have felt and described? and yet I may, for in- 
fancy like flowers is always fresh. I may tell 
how, as he rested in my arms, before expression 
began to mould his features, imagination traced 
the mind that would come and light it asa torch 
the vase which owes its chief beauty to the flame 
within. I may tellhow Arthur left me late and 
returned early, while the remance of first love 
seemed renewed; how we hung together over 
the boy’s little crib, and laid our ears near the 
sleeper’s mouth, fearing in his soft stillness that 
he breathed not; I may tell, at least to mothers, 
how I gazed at his first smile, listened to his first 
laugh, supported his first footstep, made him re- 
peat again and again, his first word, and how his 
being shone like a new planet on Arthur’s life 
and mine. 

Our little Arthur was a miniature likeness ot 
his father ; on that full brow, in those dark eyes, 
I loved to trace my husband’s image. For the 








girl, I thought, as is the case with most American 
mothers, of little else but him; and even after 
that event, the child’s companionship was every 
thing to me. He was precociously musical, and I 
taught him many nursery songs. At the age of 
three years, secluded as we were in the country 
in winter, I feltit a privilege to let him fall asleep 
in my arms. When he became drowsy, he ran 
instinctively towards me, sprang into my lap, and 
began tosing. ‘The notes gradually grew fainter 
like the voices of birds in a twilight forest,—then 
starting up afresh, he smiled and sang until his 
iids closed over his dark eyes like a moon-tinged 
cioud on the night sky, and thus it was with song 
ind smile th.t sometimes, in the midst of a word, 
consciousness forsook him, and the mantle of 
sieep folded his little spirit. One night he was 
reposing thus in my arms, when Arthur came 
He knelt down before us, clasped his 
irms around us, laid his lips against the rosy 
cheek of the boy, and sighed in the very fuilness 
this love. sin 

That night we were awoke with the struggling 
sound of the croup, which has so often sent a 
death-chill toa mother’s heart. The night passed 
in wild and fearful struggles on his part, and des. 
perate yet unceasing efforts on ours; medical 
aid arrived early the fellowi.e dav, but the boy 
was dying. He knew me not, his glazed eye 
was upward and away from mine, his hand, now 
tossing and restless, and then, as life quivered, 
feeble and helpless, returned not my pressure 
that sought for life and feeling with maddened 
eagerness. 

He died; I caught the last flutter of his breath, 
felt the coldness of death gather on his hand. 
still full and beautiful as the artist’s dream of 
a cherub. 

I was borne to my room, and Arthur tollowed 
to comfort me, himself despairing. Night drew 
on rapidly. Oh, that first night of bereavement ! 
how coldly and darkly settle its shades ove: 
breaking hearts! 

Arthur siept, and at midnight I arose to visit 
my boy. 

He was laid on his little couch, and the negro 
watchers were singing hymns over him. 

I tried to touch his deathly brow and hand; | 
could not; he seemed no longer mine. , 

The moon shone with strange brightness into 
the window, almost obscuring the single lamp 
that flickered in the aired and chill apartmen:; 
and lighting up with supernatural vividness the 
face of the dead, brought out in wild relief the 
dark forms around him, 

How differently that soft planet rises on dif. 
ferenteyes! The child looks oa its beauty like 
a plaything, and claps its hands in joy ; the young 
girl cherishes its sweet, mysterious rays, and ima 
ges, dearer and more tender, pour their light on 
her romantic spirit; the traveller blesses it or 
his way, and thinks of eyes softer and brighte: 
than its beams at home ; the husbandman prophe. 
sies in its silver radiance, sunshine for the mor- 


home. 








earnest eye on the glittering orb, longing to trace 
there the thought of dear ones and inscribe his 
own; and the astronomer gazes on the beautiful 
glory in scientific pride ; but alas, for me, on that 
night it rose like a separate ball of fire, without 
blending or harmony. There was no light on 
earth; nature was chaotic. I saw but one object, 
the dead form of my boy, stiff and cold, unsmil. 
ing, unanswering. 

My kind women looked at me pityingly and 
were eloquent with their simple, religious conso- 
lation. They were idle words to me. God had 
struck the rock of my soul, but the blow had 
hardened it. The waters gushed not forth. Ar. 
thur still slept; men cqn sleep. I went hurried- 
ly and sought the materials for a shroud, and sat 
down by my boy, and some wild association 
made me bind the white ribbons from my bridal 
dress on his last garment. 

Icould not look at him, and yet his image was 
indefinitely multiplied; wherever I turned then 
and for wecks after, amid sunshine or darkness, 
by the social hearth or in the solitude of my cham. 
ber, all was darkness, except where luminous 
points shone on a dead child. 

We carried our boy to Roseland, and deposited 
his precious remains at Cedar Mound. It storm. 
ed that night, after he was laid im his cold hed. 
I shuddered; the change was too horrible be- 
tween my loving arms and that pelting rain. I 
asked why God could not have translated his 
cherub form to heaven? I could have borne his 
happy, upward flight, and waved my h: nd to him 
as in an earthly parting, when the white clouds 
opened to take him in; and I would have fancied 
that young, mellifluous voice chanting its new- 
born tones, and the sweet surprise of his un. 
closing gaze; but to leave him there! Father 
in heaven ; thou hast pardoned the rebellion of a 
heartin its first gush of grief! 

The sympathy of my parents was consoling, 
but I missed my boy on his grandfather’s knee, 
aud his prattle by his grandmother’s side. In 
the restlessness of my soul I returned to Bellevue. 
Every thing had been removed that could remind 
meofhim. His little hat and cloak no more 
hung inthe passage, his barrow and whip were 
gone from the garden path, his carved alphabet 
a0 longer strewed the floor, nor did his disfigur. 
e| toy-books meet my eye ;—all was dreary or. 
der and decorum: but wih all their care could 
ticy prevent his graceful image from haunting 
those familiar scenes? How often did I hear his 
footsteps on the stairs, his shout in the courte 
yard! How often fancy his arms about my 
neck, and feel his eager kisses on my cheek! 
How often did Ipress my struggling heart and 
cry. “My son! my son! would to God I had died 
ior thee !” 

Arthur watched my feelings tenderly. He 
sat by me hour by hour silently, but with looks 
that said, My poor stricken one! The storm has 
dealt hardly with thee, but flowers will not grow 
unless water and winds descend as well as sun- 
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shine. I will be very patient, and hold my heart 
all ready for thee, when thy love and hope shall 
ask for their accustomed nest. 

What an education poor humanity requires to 
train it for heaven! I had thought myself reli- 
gious, and yet, when God took back the gift he 
had bestowed, a gift that had brightened my 
being for three happy years, I could not bless him 
for the past joy. My rebellious spirit charged 
even heaven with injustice. 

Arthur’s unwearied love, my little Anna’s ca- 
resses, and the softening hand of time slowly 
wrought their sweet and natural inflences. I 
began not to look exclusively on the grave; I 
listened as the buds of spring told their beautiful 
story of a new-clothed soul ; I loved to think that 
the chill feel of earth was giving place to the 
flowers that began to clothe my darling’s distant 
bed ; and as time passed on, I forgot the flow. 
ers of earth and thought only of heaven’s garden, 
where my boy was waiting for me to come.— 
Death, since my first bereavement, has never 
borne the same aspect. I have lost a gentle girl, 
and let her pass quietly with scarce a tear on her 
grave; my thoughts went upward to my growing 
family above. I could bear to look at the soft 
curl that had lain upon her brow, and fold the 
garments that had clothed her living form. 

My mother followed; I fancied the meeting 
between her and my cherub children, and did not 
ask her back to a world where she could die 
again. I closed Richard’s eyes of love, and my 
heart said, God’s will be done. 

Long and refreshing, when my mind became 
calm, were my conversations with Arthur on the 
death of our boy. 

«We had commenced a bright career, dearest,” 
he said; ‘“*Who knows but the world might have 
engrossed us, and made us sell our heavenly 
birthright? Our social pleasures will hereafter 
be modified by higher hopes. We have never 
given our public testimony to Christianity ; let us 
go, beloved ; let us plant this seed of immortality. 
Our precious boy rushed like a fresh fountain 
and emptied himself in his first purity into the 
ocean of eteruity, but we are checked and clog. 
ged by earthly obstacles, and must ask for aid to 
clear the onward stream, that it may reflect hea- 
ven from its bosom. Christian ordinances are 
noble aids; they degrade no lofty association, 
they wither no social affections, but like the 
supports to the failing arms of the prophet of old, 
they lift up our souls until our earthly fight is 
won.” 

We went together to fulfil the command of 
Jesus. I do not say that any mysterious power 
was communicated to elevate us above human 
nature, but I still feel that from time to time, af- 
ter the self-examination of those holy hours, a 
truer zestis given to social happiness, a juster 
feeling of duty, and a clearer sense of our rela- 
tions as immortals. 


THE END. 


PROFOUND REFLECTION. 

Oh ! the words Father and Mother have a much 
deeper meaning than those given to them ina 
dictionary, or than is understood by those who 
utter them! In like manner as many a child, 
whose parents are beyond the grave, meets with 
a father or mother; so are there, alas! not a few 
fatherless and motherless orphans whose parents 
are stil! living and in the enjoyment of the good 
things of this world.—Lichtenberg. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SKETCHES 
OF A VISIT TO EUROPE. 
BY A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 
(Continued from No. 14, page 108.) 


LONDON. 

The extent of this great city includes many 
villages which have gradually become united un- 
der one common name of London. Within the 
walls (a mere nominal term) the limits are small, 
comprising a population of but 56,000, while the 
whole metropolis numbers 1,600,000 souls, and 
covers an area of eighteen miles square. What 
is technically called the city, is the oldest portion 
of London, and seat of business. Many inhabi- 
tants of thismammoth place, born and dwelling 
there, know little of its geography, except in 
their immediate neighbourhood. 

A stranger, residing there for a fortnight, can 
give only impressions, and I sallied out to realize 
my fancy sketches of London. My first coup 
@ wil was ofthe streets and houses, and it being 
in my neighbourhood, I sauntered up old Bond 
street, formerly celebrated as the lounge of the 
bucks of the town, and now the principal seat of 
the retail dry goods business of the metropolis. 
I was surprised to find this street so narrow, but 
the shops were extremely rich and showy.— 
Equipages and liveries of all cost and colours 
thronged the street, indicating great wealth and 
luxury. The appearance of the houses was dark 
and gloomy, contracted from the dense smoke 
continually floating in the atmosphere. They 
were built of brick in blocks, generally of four 
stories and extended around a whole square.— 
Oxford street differed from this in its great length 
and width, and the crowded strand indicated con- 
tiguity to the heart of the city. 

A stranger’s first anxiety in London, is to ob- 
tain good and central lodgings, and he can only 
effect this from experienced advisers. The west 
end is the most modern and fashionable, but very 
expensive. Ordinary apartments were shown 
me at ten guineas a week, and I heard of as far 
as sixty guineas being given bya private family 
forthe same space of time. The great expense 
of living in London was the origin of private 
clubs. Those who suppose that these institu- 
tions are any thing like clubs in America, are en- 
tirely ignorant oftheir character and end. There 
are no general meetings, but the object is for 
personal and private advantage. The Atheneum 
Club consists of twelve hundred members, among 
whom are persons, civil, military, and ecclesias- 
tic. These clubs build, by subscription, large 
houses, which are furnished with the cost and 
splendour of palaces, where the members in smal 
parties or individually(as suits their convenience, ) 
take their meals, and pass much of their time, 
but do not lodge. A caterer is appointed, and 
at all hours of the day members can procure 
meals at market cost of articles consumed ; the 
average price of a dinner is about 2s.9d. An 
annual subscription of from five to six guineas 
covers ordinary expenses. These establishments 
are furnished in most splendid style. In one a 
flight of marble steps led to a withdrawing room, 
which was paneled and painted dead white, the 
mouldings were gilded, as well as those of the 
ceilings in broad stripes, while immense glasses 
filled the spaces from window to window, except 








in one place which was occupied by a painting 








of George the Fourth, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
They were supplied also, with books, maps, 
newspapers, periodicals, stationary, cards, and 
all that could amuse a literary, an idle, or a dis- 
sipated man, besides the opportunity of meeting 
associates of similar habitsand character. The 
call of any visitor is instantaneously answered by 
regular servants, in livery, of whom he is master 
without the trouble of control. The number of 
the club is limited. Applicants have their claims 
canvassed, are elected by ballot, and pay an ad- 
mission fee. Among those who choose to play, 
gambling is allowed; and their tendency in other 
respects is thought to be immoral. 

Crockford’s, though not a club, is somewhat of 
this character, being a gaming house of persons 
of high rank and fortune. An introduction by a 
frequenter of the house is necessary, before ad- 
mission can be obtained. Crockford was origi- 
nally a fisherman, who, on realising some money, 
instituted this elegant gambling house, which is 
now frequented day and night by wealthy loun. 
gers. he extraordinary magnificence ot this 
establishment excited the envy and jealousy of 
George the Fourth, who once visited it, and re- 
solved to excel it by the improvements of Wind- 
sor. 

Though the English are fond of ostentation, 
and will pay the money to gratify the passion, they 
generally do it with a bad grace. George the 
Fourth, whv perhaps understood their character, 
and was indifferent as to the amounts he squan- 
dered, by degrees led the nation into an enor. 
mous expense to fit up Buckingham palace. He 
first commenced by pulling down portions of the 
old palace, and adding others, till little vestige 
of the original structure remained, and the addi- 
tions arose with less plan and no taste. Appro. 
priations were made from time to time for these 
changes, and now the structure is completed to 
the satisfaction of no one, at the enormous cost 
of £1,000,000 sterling. The English complain 
very much of this large expenditure, and say, 
after all it has neither symmetry nor comfort, and 
King William has declared his intention never to 
reside in it. 

The location of this palace is beautiful; it looks 
abroad upon the extended park of St. James, with 
its serpentine lake, its green lawn, and broad. 
spreading oaks. With some difficulty I obtained 
admission. Every thing was new, expensive and 
superb. The entrance ha!l was paved with va. 
riegated marble—the ceilings supported by forty- 
four white marble columns, decorated with Co. 
rinthian capitals of mosaic gold. A grand stair- 
case of white marble led to the state rooms— 
they were variously furnished. The throne room 
was furnished with yellow silk and satin, and rich. 
ly gilt ; the ceiling embossed with great magnifi. 
cence, and the frieze contains bassi relievi rep- 
resenting the warsof York and Lancaster. The 
imperial throne is placed in an alcove at the end 
of the apartment. Several rooms open upon a 
terrace which overlooks a garden prospect ; the 
library has this advantage and is fitted up with 
more comfort than splendor. 

As an evidence how much all this splendor 
and ostentation serves to enslave the mind, I can. 
not avoid mentioning the remark of one of our 
party, a young lady who walked the palace with 
us. She seemed to consider the individuals for 
whom it was destined a superior race of beings, 
and on leaving the scene ejaculated half to her- 
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self, Well, it is a privilege to be allowed to in. 


spect such places! Icould not help making too 
republican a retort. Did not the British people 
make their King, and do they not supply the 
means of supporting him as such? 

I should not, before taking leave of this place, 
omit to mention that we were admitted into the 
Royal Stables. Here we saw a number of horses 
of the finest blood in England, pampered for the 
King’s carriages. The royal harness room was 
adjacent, and every thing glittered in colours, in 
silver and in gold. The harnesses were made of 
redand blue morocco. They were at the time 
bracing up some of the horses, to accustom them 
to the confinement previous to using the great 
coach of state, in which his Majesty was shortly 
to proceed to Parliament, for the purpose of pro- 
roguing that body. This is drawn by eight 
horses, and although they never go out of a walk, 
nor more than a mile at a tiine, the fatigue and 
confinement of their trappings is so great that 
some have been known to faint. Several of the 
coaches for the Royal family were very rich and 
beautiful, but the coach of State was so unique 
that I must copy a printed description, with which 
travellers are furnished: 

“Description of His Majesty’s State Coach, 
finished in the year 1762, the most superb car- 
riage ever built, designed by Sir William Cham- 
bers, aud executed under his directions.—The 
paintings executed by Cypriani. 

The Front Panel—Britannia seated on athrone, 
holding in her hand a staff of liberty, attended by 
religion, justice, wisdom, valour, fortitude, com 
merce, plenty, and victory, presenting her with 
a garland of laurel ; in the back ground, a view 
of St. Paul’s and the river Thames. 

The Right Door—Industry and ingenuity giv- 
ing a cornucopie to the genius of England. 

The Panels of each side of Ditto.—History re- 
cording the reports of fame, and peace burning 
the implements of war. 

The Back Panel.—Neptune and Amphitrite 
issuing from their palace in a triumphant car 
drawn by sea horses, attended by the winds, 
rivers, tritons, naiads, &c. bringing the tribute of 
the world to the British shore. 

Upper part of Ditto.—Is the royal arms beau- 
tifully ornamented with the Order of St. George, 
the golden fleece, the rose, shamrock and thistle 
entwined. 

The Left Door.—Mars, Minerva and Mercury, 
supporting the imperial crown of Great Britain. 

The Panels on each side of Ditto.—The liberal 
arts and sciences protected. 

The front and four quarter panels over the 
paintings are plate glass. 

The whole of the carriage and body is richly 
ornamented with laurel and carved work beauti- 
fully gilt. The length twenty-four feet, width 
eight feet three inches, height twelve feet, length 
of pole twelve feet four inches, weight four tons. 

The carriage and body of the coach are com- 
posed of four large tritons, who support the 
body by four braces covered with blue moroc. 
co leather, and ornamented with gilt buck- 
les. The two figures placed in front of the car- 
riage near the driver, are represented in the 
action of drawing by cables extending round 
their shoulders and the cranes, and sounding 
shells to announce the approach of the monarch 
of the ocean; and those at the back, carry the 
imperial fasces, topt with tridents. The driver’s 








foot-board is a large scollop shell ornamented by 
bunches of reeds and other marine plants. The 
pole represents a bundle of lances; the splinter 
bar is composed of a rich moulding issuing from 
beneath a voluted shell, and each end terminating 
in the head of a dolphin ; and the wheels are imi- 
tated from those of the ancient triumphal chariot. 
The body of the coach is composed of eight palm 
trees, which, branching out at the top, sustain 
the roof, and four angular trees are Joaded with 
trophies allusive to the victories obtained by 
Great Britain during the late glorious war, sup 
ported by four lion’s heads. On the centre of the 


roof stand three boys, representing the genii of 


England, Scotland and Ireland, supporting the 
imperial crown of Great Britain, and holding in 
their hands the sceptre, sword of state, and en- 
signs of knighthood ; their bodies are adorned 
with festoons of laurels, which fall from thence 
towards the four corners. 

The inside of the body is lined with rich scarlet 
embossed velvet, superbly laced and embroid- 
ered with gold as follows: In the centre of the 
roof is the star, encircled by the collar of the 
Order of the Gazter, and surmounted by the im- 
perial crown of Great Britain, pendant the George 
and Dragoon, in the corners the rose, shamrock 
and thistle entwined. The hind lounge is orna- 
mented with the badge of the Order of St. Mi- 
chael and St. George ; and on the front, the badge 
of the Order of the Guelph and Bath, ornamented 
with the rose, shamrock and thistle. The hind 
seat fall has the badge of St. Andrew ; and on the 
front, the badge of St. Patrick, adurned with the 
rose, shamrock, thistle and oak leaf. The ham- 
mer cloth isof the same costly materials. The 
harness for eight horses is made of red morocco 
leather, and decorated with blue ribbons, the 
royal] arms, and other ornaments richly gilt ; and 
itis used when His Majesty goes in state, drawn 
by eight cream coloured horses, and is kept in 
the royal mews, Pimlico.” 

One of the beautiful retreats of the Londoners 
is Regent’s Park. It contains four hundred and 
fifty acres, is laid out in shrubberies, and adorn. 
ed with a fine sheet of water. Around the park 
are ranges of buildings of most graceful design, 
and sumptuous execution. The carriages of the 
wealthy roll along this ample space on Macada. 
mized roads, where the works of nature, of ge- 
nius and of art, present subjects of constant 
amusement and instruction. On the north side 
of the park the Zoological gardens are situated, 
which reflect such credit on the science and libe- 
rality of a British public. This society was 
founded by Sir Humphry Davy and Sir Stamford 
Raffles, and in a few years possessed a vast va- 
riety of living animals. A long ride from the 
strand placed me at the entrance tothe garden, 
where many equipages were in waiting. I offer. 
ed my money, and was told I must also have a 
ticket from apatron of the society. A stranger, 
I knew none, and expected to return disappoint. 
ed to the city, when some person passing in said, 
my ticket can admit him, and I floated in with 
the tide of visitors who immediately spread them- 
selves through the garden. The animals were 
confined in enclosures adapted as far as_practi- 
cable to their habits, and the greatest neatness 
and care was exhibited in their comfort and pre. 
servation. Five or six bears were squinting at us 
from a deep, dry well, in the middle of which 
rose a long pole, on and around which they play- 








ed their awkward gambols. The birds had ap- 
propriate places of confinement, where artificial 
ponds were made for those of aquatic habits, 
while others ranged the lawn under easy captivi- 
ty. A fiercer brood could not have been collect. 
ed than the owls and eagles, darting furious looks 
from their cages on the halftimid crowd who in- 
spected them, and who felt not less awe, when 
advancing a few steps they found themselves in 
presence of the sullen, treacherous tiger, or the 
lounging lion. These animals were among the 
largest of their species, and shown in all the va- 
riety of contrast with panthers, wild cats, &c. &c. 
The chief objects of attraction were four giraffes, 
recently imported fromm Malta, which brought 
crowds of all classes to gaze upon their tall and 
extraordinary proportions. When fully grown, 
the giraffe will measure nearly twenty-lour feet 
in height, from the ears to the hoofs. The feet 
are like those of a goat, and they are endowed 
with the dexterity of that animal. It roams ina 
woodland country, and feeds on twigs and leaves 
of trees, which it breaks with its long, slender 
tongue wound around like a screw. These ani- 
mals invariably stretched their long necks to take 
every flower they saw in possession of a visiter. 
Almost as great attractions as they, were their 
keepers, the Arabs who came out with these 
animals. ‘The English and these strangers gazed 
at each other with mutual curiosity and interest. 
No greater throng were collected at one spot 
than by the monkeys. All sorts of species were 
collected. “From grave to gay, from. lively to 
severe,” confined in spacious, slatted cages con. 
tiguous, with a dry tree in the middle of each 
cage, they played a greater number of queer and 
amusing gambols than ever clown and tumblers 
dreamed of, in their most sportive mood. 

A day was fully occupied in visiting the Tower 
and Tunnel. An omnibus conveys travellers to 
the neighbourhood of the first, and a wherry car- 
ries them in a few minutes across the Thames 
to the other. The Toweris situated on the north 
bank of the Thames, and encloses a space of 
twelve acres. The entrance was through two 
gates and over a stone bridge, and about eight 
feet wide. At the inner gate several wardens 
are usually in waiting to conduct strangers around 
the Tower. A number of buildings crowded 
within the fortress, gives the place the appear. 
ance ofa small town, and exhibits any thing 
rather than a warlike appearance. There are 
but few apartments worth a stranger’s notice, and 
when, filled with historic recollections, he looks 
around to bave them located, he meets with igno. 
rant replies and disappointment. On a paved 
space in front of one of the towers, the heads of 


‘many noble captives were said to have fallen, 


and from a neighbouring insulated tower, Eliza- 
beth in dread ofa similar fate, looked abroad in 
despondency upon the fleeting Thames. 

The crown jewels kept in a small, dark apart. 
ment, lit by lamps, invite more particular atten- 
tion. An old woman gives a description, by mere 
rote, of the jewels before ber, in which if inter. 
rupted she hasto recommence. The crown was 
made by order of George the Fourth, was used 
at his curonation, and cost £100,000. It is en. 
riched with precious stones of every description; 
the other emblems of office were numerous and 
costly ; the golden orb, sceptre, Edward’s staff, 
&c. &c., and a collection of ancient plates. 
We turned from hence to the armoury, and wit. 
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messed the representation of warriors and of 
statesmen, who have been instrumental in col. 
lecting and preserving these insignia of royalty 
and of power. 

In an apartment of one hundred and fifty-three 
feet in length, are paraded in line, mounted like 
atroop of cavalry cladin mail, the various Kings 
of England from Edward the First, in 1272, to 
Henry the Eighth. There were also many suits 
of ancient armour of various reigns of British 
Kings, and the weapons used at the same period. 
In the Asiatic armory are the arms of Tippoo 
Saib and other Indian princes, and many speci. 
mens of arms of different nations. We grew weary 
of this sight of arms and merely glanced at the 
carved ordnance, trophies of various battles ; the 
immense collection of muskets, swords, &c. dis. 
posed in various forms representing the sun, 
royal arms, Medusa’s head, &c.; the prow, and 
a few other portions of the Victory, Lord Nel. 
son’s flag ship; and submitting quietly to the 
usual pecuniary impositions were glad to find 
ourselves beyond the sable walls. 

(To be continued.) 





COMMS TECAR LOS. 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A DREAM. 
“Well may sleep present us fictions, 
Since our waking moments teem 
With such fanciful convictions, 
As make life itself a dream.— 
Half our daylight faith’s a fable ; 
Sleep disports with shadows too, 
Seeming in their turn as stable 
As the world we wake to view. 
Ne’er by day did Reason’s mint 
Give my thoughts a clearer print, 
Of assured reality, 
Than was left by Phantasy, 
Stamped and coloured on my sprite 
In adream of yesternight.” Campbell. 
Fatigued with the toils and difficulties of the 
past day, I threw myself upon my couch and 
soughtrepose. ‘Sleep, balmy sleep,” soon came 
to my aid, and as she was softly stealing over my 
senses, | fell into a profound meditation on the 
vanity of human life; and passing from one 
thought to another, surely, said i, “man is buta 








shadow and life a dream.” 


I lifted my eyes and lo! [saw a sturdy oak, 
whose immense limbs were vovered with vernal 
leaves, and whose aspiring top secmed to touch 
the very heavens. The birds were carolling mer- 
rily among its branches,—and the :.imble squirrel 
leaped fearlessly from bough to bough, looking 
unconcernedly down upon a rosy child below, 
whose jetty locks contrasted with the alabaster 
fairness of his forehead, and the tinge of health 
that beautified his cheek. 

Near by, in the midst of a verdant lawn, stood 
in grandeur a stately palace, the mansion of plea- 
sure and of wealth. The voices of mirth and 
gladness reverberated along its lofty halls, and 
the joyous, gushing tones of music borne upon 
the gentle breeze of spring, bespoke the gaiety of 
its tenants. The scene was all of life, and 
health, and wealthand joy. Feelings of delight 
thrilled my bosom,—I awoke—it was a dream. 
Vexed and disappointed that this scene of my 
imagination’s picturing was not reality, I turned 
upon my pillow and again courted rest. * * * 

Methought thatan hundred years had elapsed 
since I beheld the lofty oak, and the child, and 








the tenants of the splendid mansion. I looked, 
and the top of the verdant oak that before had 
seemed to pierce the blue sky, lay low at the foot 
of its trunk. Its gigantic limbs now leafless, were 
all save one fallen, and lay scattered upon the 
humid earth. A solitary owl was sitting upon the 
remaining hollow limb, whose doleful note con- 
trasted with the gay song of the birds that before 
had delighted my ears. 

I turned and looked upon the palace. Its 
lonely walls and proud turrets still, in part, re- 
mained standing, but some had fallen and lay 
upon the ground. Others were supported by 
wooden props, but these too were fast failing and 
crumbling into dust. The marble pillars which 
had supported the vaulted roof remained unscath- 
e(l,—but the roof was gone ;—the rain and snow 
of an hundred winters, and the heat of an hun_ 
dred summer suns had combined to decay its sub. 
stance, and shaken by the hand of the destroyer 
it too had fallen, and lay mingled with the heaps 
of rubbish that covored the spot. The voice of 
music that before pealed so loudly, was still, and 
the boisterous laugh of thoughtless merriment 
that before had rung upon the ear, now was hush. 
ed in deepest silence. The autumnal blast howl. 
ing mournfully, enhanced the pervading gloom 
of the dismal scene. 

My thoughts recurred, through the vista of 
years that had fled, to the beauteous infant I had 
seen playing with childish glee, at the foot of the 
great oak tree. I looked, and saw him upon the 
very spot where I had seen him before ; but how 
changed was his appearance. “His face had 
more than manhood’s seeming,” and his tall form 
was bent with the weight of years. His locks 
that once had vied with the plumes of the raven, 
now silvered by the lapse of ages, hung thin and 
long upon his temples; his sunken eyes had lost 
their vivacity; the fresh bloom of his cheek had 
departed, the tawny and wrinkled skin covered 
loosely the prominent bones, and the very staff 
on which he leaned was worm eaten, and appear. 
ed as though it could scarcely sustain the totter- 
ing decrepitude of its owner. An assemblage of 
black clouds “‘portending wrath and ire,” gather. 
ed themselves into a huge volume above my head, 
and the dread lightnings began to flash in quick 
succession. ‘Then came a tremendous peal,— 
“an universal crash, asifthe ribs of nature broke, 
and all her dark foundations failed.” Earth 
shook to her very centre. 

A thunderbolt from the quiver of the King of 
Terrors had descended with power irresistible 
upon the devoted head of the patriarch. His 
shattered frame lay stretched upon the sod where 
first I had seen him in infancy. 

Who is this fel] destroyer? I asked my guar- 
dian angel—while yet I spoke, he answered: 

“Revealed in flaming fire 
Th’ angel of God appeared in stature vast, 
Blazing, and lifting up his hand on high, 
By Him that lives forever swore, that time 
Should be no more. * * a hie 
Another angel stood 
And blew thetrumpofGod. Awake ye dead! 
Be chenged ye living, ard put on thegarb 
Of immortality. Awake! arise! 
‘The God of judgment comes.” 

This said the voice. The blood that had curdled 
and frozen in my vitals, now rushed impetuously 
through my veins as though hastening me to dis. 
solution. Iawoke! it was adream ! 


L. C. 











FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

Young ladies are often at a loss how to con- 
duct themselves in their intercourse with gentle- 
men. ‘The difficulty of understanding their mo- 
tives leads us into mistakes, which are frequently 
ludicrous, and sometimes painful. I will relate 
my own experience, and hope through the me- 
dium of The Rose to furnish some remarks which 
will be a guide to others, and from which young 
gentlemen may be admonished of the pain they 
often occasion to inexperienced girls. 

A few months since, an officer in the U.S, 
Army came to our little town to reside. He was 
young and very agreeable, and so handsome that 
when he first appeared in our church, dressed in 
military costume, the attention of the whole con. 
gregation was turned towardshim. He came in 
after the service had commenced, and walked up 
the broad aisle with as unconcerned an air as if 
he kad been alone in the building. Having reach- 
ed the pew of his commanding officer, he inte- 
rested us, by his devout attention to the service, 
and I could hear his deep and sweet toned voice, 
as he joined in the responses. He did not look 
at the congregation, and when the service closed 
left the church with the same easy, disengaged 
air with which he had entered. This then, I 
thought, is the handsome officer my friend Harriet 
has been writing about; I expected a letter from 
her, and I hada hope that she would write by 
him. 

Accordingly I arranged our parlor in the most 
attractive manner. I laid my souvenirs on the 
centre table, by which he would see that I was an 
object of some attention; filled the vases with 
fresh flowers; placed the curtains so as to gain 
the best light for my complexion ; brought in my 
drawings, and taking a last look at myself in our 
large mirror, a gleam of satisfaction played over 
my countenance, at my own appearance. I also 
took a bock in my hand, to give an impression of 
my literary taste. 

It was not long ere the bell rang, and Captain 
T. was announced. I had recently returned 
from a celebrated boarding school, and depended 
greatly on my accomplishments forthe effect I 
hoped to produce on the imagination of the young 
officer. But souvenirs, music, and my portfolio 
of beautiful drawings remained unnoticed, and an 
hour passed in delightful conversation, without a 
single reference to my “accomplishments.”— 
When he rose to depart, he cast a careless glance 
at the @isplay on the centre table, but only said 
he should feel ever bound to my friend Harriet 
for an introduction to me, and hoped I would often 
allow him to beguile an hour of his weary pil- 
grimage under such delightful influences. 

The arrival of a stranger in a country town is 
always a signal for parties. Col. H. having a 
great regard for this young officer, invited some 
friends to meethim. The grace and elegance of 
his manner attracted universal admiration, and 
all the girls in our circle were eager to engage the 
attention of this interesting stranger. 

Whether he was really interested in me, or 
whether he preferred my society because I was 
the friend of Harriet, I cannot now decide. It is 
certain I thought that I had made an impression 
onhisheart. He paid me always the most devo- 
ted attention in company, and claimed the privi- 
lege of afriend to walk home with me. I was 
sometimes surprised that he never complimented 
my beauty as other young men had done, and al. 
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though he sat for hours to hear me sing and play, 
he never praised my voice or my skill in music. 

He had atinge of melancholy and misanthro- 
py in his conversation, which interested my ima- 
gination. He spoke of the injustice of the world,— 
of the blight of poverty on the affections,—of the 
struggles of youth,—of disappointed ambition,— 
of hatred of life, and contempt of mankind! By 
such topics my sympathy was awakened, and | 
began to consider what would be the result of so 
intimate an acquaintance with such an eccentric 
and interesting character. 

My parents were extremely ambitious, and 1 
had been educated for the enjoyment of luxury 
and display. 1 had been taught the harp, be- 
cause it would afford ah opportunity for the dis- 
play of my symmetrical form; I was taught to draw, 
because I could entertain visitors with my own 
pictures; I was taught various languages, be- 
Cause it would give me a commanding influence 
with distinguished foreigners. Nature happily 
seconded the wishes of my parents, and great 
personal beauty, of which I was not vain, gave 
a charm to all I could say ordo. With these ad- 
vantages and under such influences, it is not sur- 
prising that my parents had marked out for mea 
splendid career. I was not yet old enough to 
take the place in society for which I had been 
educated, and as they were obliged to be at 
Washington, it was thought safe to place me in 
the care of my mother’s sister in the small coun. 
try town where she resided. In this place I was 
attended by teachers, that I might be fully pre. 
pared to be “brought out” in the following winter 
at Washington. I knew all this, but it did not 
elate me, or take from me the simplicity of my 
manners. It was fortunate that the lady who 
presided at the boarding schoo! where I was edu- 
cated, watched over my moral character; and 
while my other teachers were labouring to ac- 
complish my mind and person, she placed moral 
and religious influences round my heart, asa 
barrier to the fascinations of the world. Thanks 
to her care—I hope to be preserved pure and 
blameless through all the trials of life ! 

My kind aunt was very much occupied with 
her household concerns, and if I attended regu- 
larly to my lessons, and practised the ailotted 
time on the harp and piano, did not trouble her- 
self any further in my affairs. I was in a sort of 
dreamy existence, enjoying a daily intercourse 
with Captain F. He never addressed me in the 
language of love, and yet I thought I saw many 
indications that I was dear to his heart. What 
could Ido? Should I yield myself up to the im- 
pulse of affection, and mortify and disappoint my 
parents? I had not courage enough to encoun. 
ter all the opposition I knew they would make to 
an union with Captain F., and it seemed to me 
more generous to save him from the mortifica. 
tion of being refused, by candidly explaining to 
him the views of my parents. Of myself I thought 
not, although I loved him as much as a girl so 
young could love ; but I was distressed at the idea 
of his sufferings when he should know that our 
happy,innocent enjoyment of each other’s society 
must cease. 

Without being very vain, I might expect that 
he would take some occasion to declare his sen- 
timents, and as we were walking one delightful 
moonlight evening, and he was breathing out his 





soul in delicious generalities, I imagined that he 
was about to enter on the subject. With much | 





circumlocution and embarrassment, I told him I 
would spare him the pain of expressing his feel- 
ings, that I had too sincere a regard for him to 
subject him to a refusal, and I would candidly 
confess that there would be insuperable obstacles 
to, to—I could not finishthe sentence ! 

He turned on me a look of cold surprise, and 
said, “Do not be alarmed, Miss S._ I had no idea 
of making a declaration. You have entirely mis- 
understood me.” 

I rushed into the house, threw myself on the 
bed, and wept through the night with vexation 
and disappointed affection. Yay after day pass- 
ed and he did not call, and I had almost ceased 
to be agitated when his name was mentioned. 

One day he suddenly appeared before me in his 
riding dress. He said he had been ill, and he 
looked very pale. He told me he was ordered 
to a distant station, but that he could not go away 
without saying adieu. We were both agitated 
and he seemed unable to say more. He tooka 
ringlet which lay on my neck, and pressed it pas 
sionately to his lips, and left me. In an instant 
he mounted his horse, and vanished from my 
sight! 

His conduct has left me uncertain whether I 
acted properly, and I am still in doubt as to his 
real feelings Why did he come back, and why 
did he kiss that ringlet ? 

Your constant, but perplexed reader, 
ELIZA S&S. 


MORAL & RBLICLOUS. 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
CHRISTIAN JOY. 

The beautifnl exhortation of scripture to “re. 
joice in the Lord,” has no force, no application, 
except to the sincere Christian believer. Neither 
the Apostle, nor any one eise, could present 
very cheering views to thuse who look upon the 
world, its inhabitants, and its destinies through 
any other medium than that presented by the gos 
pel. How can they be bidden to rejoice, who 
find themselves, by the absence of all belief in 
revelation, placed, so to speak, at an infinite dis- 
tance, from the great first Cause? How can 
they be encouraged to rejoice, whose whole pros. 
pects are limited to the present world? ‘They 
have nothing permanent to depend upon. Their 
very blessings, if blessings they may be called, 
are constantly liable to melt and evaporate trom 
their grasp. Riches have wings, and are every 
moment ready to fly; health is but a balance be 
tween opposite excitements, and is liable to be 
disturbed by each change of wind, each visit of 
unseen circumstances; power—a bre«th un- 
makes it, as a breath has made ; personal attrac. 
tions—a little time, ora little disease may change 
them into deformity ; children,—they either step 
over from the cradle to the grave, or if they live, 
the million-fold allurements of the world surround 
them to harden and to corrupt; friends,—an un- 
intentional mistake will estrange them ; popu- 
larity,—a slight and honest difference of opinion 
will disperse it to atoms; talents,—there are few 
to appreciate them, and they are most frequently 
connected with a self-tormenting sensitiveness ; 
the conscious joy of existence,—that too is ac- 
companied by the conscious nearness of annihi- 
Jation. ‘Thus, there is positively no reason what- 
ever why a man should be congratulated upon the 
possession of riches, health, power, chitdren, 
personal attractions, triends, popularity, talents. 
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or life itself, uniess all these things are shone 
down upon by a light from heaven—unless they 
are perceptibly fastened by faith to the throne of 
God—unless they are consecrated, and rendered 
solid, unwavering, unfleeting, by a Christian usey 
and an eternal destination. 

Religious joy is very different from those ex- 
travagant and ill-timed ecstacies, which the sons 
and daughters of folly so often exhibit. There is 
a worldly joy, but very little allied to the serene 
and happy disposition that belongs to the follow. 
er of Christa joy, which betrays its possessor 
into a forgetfulness of duty and of seli—a joy, 
which is forever sporting with serious things— 
dallying on the verge of propriety—dancing along 
the precipices of danger—and rushing through 
these scenes of probationary existence with an 
animal thoughtlessness, and causeless exultation. 
There is a joy, too, arising from the triumph of 
wrong—from the success of unworthy plans— 
and from an indulged depravity of heart. Better 
were it that we should be plunged into the gloom 
of constant midnight, better were it for us that 
the tear of melancholy streamed daily down our 
cheeks, than that we should thus forever live in a 
wild fool’s paradise, and forget those vast and 
awful relations which bind us to the past, the 
present, and the future, as well as to all surrounds 
ing intelligences, and especially to God the judge 
of all. APOLLOs. 
= —<—=s 
ELEGANT EXTRACT. 


[From Professor Guenebault’s Dedicatory Pre. 
face to his Translation of Virey’s Natural History 
of the Negro Race.] 


“When God placed man at the head of the 
creation on earth, He did not intend that he should 
be a stranger to every thing abovt him. It was 
granted to him to investigate first causes, observe 
results, and draw consequences from them. The 
Almighty gifted man with intelligence by which 
he understands the relations existing between the 
objects around him, and which carries them to the 
mind to be reflected on. He gifted him also with 
judgment, separating and distinguishing them, 
imagination shading them with its fanciful and 
brilliant colors, memory recording and fixing 
them, spirit by which they are attributed to their 
celestial Author, reason, in short, which serves 
to distinguish truth from falsehood, good from 
evil, and establishes an impassable barrier be. 
tween man, the last created, but the most periect 
of all beings on earth, and brutes, over which he 
exercises unlimited control. One of the princi- 
pal duties of the Christian philosopher is,then, to 
study in deep meditation the holy mysteries, in 
which the Sovereign Creator of the Universe has 
hidden all his works, concealing them trom mere 











curiosity, and revealing them only to the investi. 
gation of a persevering intellect. 

“The knowledge of the works of creation ele. 
vates us to that of the Creator; the more we un. 
derstand them, the more we understand Him. 
To adore His everlasting power and infinite wis. 
dom, we must open the book of nature, where He 
has registered those sublime truths which can- 
not be understood by the atheist or the sceptic, 
and are revealed to none but the Christian philoso. 
pher. To become better, let us cast our eyes 
around us, lower them with humility towards 
earth, our place of exile ana trial, or lift them 
with rapture towards Heaven, our first and future 
country. Every where we perceive the harmo. 
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nious and regulating power by which all beings 
are governed ; every where we see the Supreme 
wisdom which links them together, and with them 
forms a great whole, an immense circle of which 
God is the centre ; every where we find the same 
paternal goodness watching incessantly on the 
atom invisible to our eyes, and those countless 
globes, rolling silently above our heads, with 
glorious splendour ; if we look at those cold re- 
gions seemingly deprived of the divine protec. 
tion, we soon discover that God has, with an equal 
kindness provided for the wants of all the beings 
inhabiting them, as well as for those of the more 
fertile countries which seem to have received a 
greater share of the divine love; to think so 
would be a sacriiegious blasphemy to the creating 
power, did we not on the instant remark that in 
those terrestrial paradises, God has placed fero- 
cious animals, venomous plants, and diseases 
with a long train of infirmities, whilst the very 
countries which make us shudder from being ap- 
parently so plunged in misery and wretchedness, 
still offer equivalent advantages which the philo- 
sopher discovers, and the Christian admires.” 


THB PRUNING waTlrs. 
CRITICAL REMARKS 
ON 
FOSTERS BEPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 112. 











Articte 1.—Private Correspondence of Louis 
XVIII. Rather meagre ; but the reader will find 
some shrewd predictions, and some traits of ten- 
derness in this correspondence of Louis, con- 
ducted by him while he was an exile in Eng- 
land. 

Art. 2.—The Zoological Gardens. Altogeth- 
er delightful. We have here twelve pages de- 
scribing the animals in the abovementioned insti- 
tution, and they are written in a style so charm- 
ing, that every reader would be willing to see 
them extended out to a hundred. 

Art. 3.—Drumann’s Genealogical History of 
Rome. The plan of this new history of Rome, 
written by a German, is to take particular Ro- 
man families, and to give an account of their 
members from the earliest to the latest period. 
The Reviewer concocts from Drumann and from 
his own reflectionsa very instructive article and 
presents some original and valuable views ot Ro- 
man history. He is in many respects a fine wri- 
ter and good critic, yet there seems to be an un- 
fortunate blur over his style. ‘That his own con- 
ceptions are indistinct, we would not presume to 
say,—but certainly he has not the talent of dis- 
tinct representation. To read his article, is no 
easy undertaking. We wish he would take a 
few lessons inthe art of literary composition. 
He might then give the world, what seems to be 
still a great desideratum, a history of Rome, chat 
shall be at once philosophical and entertaining. 
Adam Ferguson approached very near to a good 
model; but he was destitute of those lights which 
the erudition of modern Germany has thrown on 
the subject. 

Art. 4.—Life of Tone, gc. This is pmnci- 
pally devoted to the affairs of Ireland. Like the 
preceding article, it has some touches of obscuri- 
ty, but no wonder,—for it recommends, as loudly 
as it dares to do in this day of light and liberality, 
the continuance of a crookec and oppressive poli. 








cy towards Ireland. ‘This will account for the 
vague hints and circumlocutions by which the 
writer endeavours throughout the article to ex- 
press his meaning. He seems quite an adept in 
the art 
“To mince the sin, 
“And mollify oppression with a phrase.” 

There is here a most determined virulence and 
enmity, couched, however, under a moderated 
tone. The writer seems afraid to speak out like 
a man, after the old fashion of the Quarterly Re- 
view. We take these as symptoms of the altered 
state of the times, and the rising power and im- 
portance of Ireland. Yet the writer evidently 
approves the policy of keeping the Roman Catho- 
lics down by main force, depriving them of the 
benefit of English institutions, and even abolish. 
ing their College of Maynooth. Still, he is in a 
dreadful dilemma—he seems uncertain what to 
do or what to propose—he fears the Catholics as 
much as he haies them—and we know not how 
better to characterize his article, than to pro- 
nounce it a perplexed, hesitating, angry, and ele- 
gant shuffle. 

Art. 5.—Poems by C arles Townsend and 
William Stewart Rose. A refreshing treat for 
the admirers of elegant literature. The lovers of 
poetry must well remember the name of ¥) illiam 
Stewart Rose, to whom, some thirty years ago, 
the tale of Marmion was inscribed by Walter 
Scott. After a life of considerable literary ac- 
tivity, Mr. Rose, it seems, is passing the tranquil 
evening of his days in retirement at Brighton, 
(England,) of which place he has lately publish- 
ed a poetical description. ‘To judge by the spe- 
cimens here presented, we should say that the 
reviewer, though quite generous, is yet not suffi- 
ciently lavish of his praise. We scarcely know 
the author, who possesses a greater mastery over 
the resources of the English tongue. This ac- 
complishment is no doubt partly derived from the 
circumstance, that Mr. Rose, among his other 
literary labours, has completed an able transla- 
tion of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. Notask could 
be better adupted to impart a commanding power 
over one’s own language, than the translating of 
such a work. 

Mr. Townsend, whose name Mr. Rose seems 
proud to connect with his own, is also shown 
iorth by the reviewer in interesting liyhts, both 
asa poetand asaman. ‘The introduction, how- 
ever, ot private qualities and manners on so pub. 
lic acanvass seems somewhat questionable. If 
Mr. Town-end is anything of a modest man, he 
must be far from pleased at seeing himself ex- 
hibited by Mr. Rose and the reviewers through 
open doors and windows. We suppose we are 
to thank the Reviewers for hinting to us that the 
Rev. Charles Townsend, curate of a little hamlet 
in the South of England, has been disappointed in 
love. Have a care, gentlemen, lest the Quarter. 
ly Review become metamorphosed into The Gos- 
siping Magazine. 

Arr. 6.—Doeff’s Recollections of Japan. A 
very curious, instructive, and elegant paper. 

Art. 7.—Napier’s Peninsular War, No. 2. 
Liable to similar censures with the former article 
on the same subject.—[See Southern Rose, No. 
8, Vol. 5.] Although the writer detects Col. 
Napier in many inconsistencies and errors,yet his 
paper is long and tedious in the extreme, and is 
itself not without a considerable share of testy 
hypercriticism. The only valuable result arising 





from the study of this article to the general 
reader, is, that ii imparts a pretty accurate con- 
ception of the celebrated campaign of Sir John 
Moore through the Spanish peninsula. 

Art. 8.—The Chinese. A glorious article in 
all respects. But what are we Christians coming 
to, with onr boasted arts of civilization and refine- 
ment? We lately saw in the Foreign Quarterly 
the Turks exalted in comparison with their Chris- 
tian rivals. And here we have a demonstration 
of the superiority of the Chinese in several points 
over the inhabitants of Europe. It appears that 
gunpowder, printing, and the mariner’s compass, 
the three mightiest agents of western civilization, 
were known to the Chinese many centuries be- 
fore their discovery in Europe. We are dissatis- 
fied with the reviewer’s attempt to account for 
the failure of the fine arts in China. He says 
they can only be expected to flourish in a nation 
where great wealth is possessed by numerous in- 
dividuals. But surely, a nation, which could ori- 
ginate the three abovementioned inventions, and 
carry the art of cutting ivory and precious stones 
to a perfection which no European can imitate, 
must possess sufficient wealth to make considera- 
ble progress in music, architecture, and painting. 
We should much rather incline to ascribe the 
phenomenon to accident, or a deficiency of na- 
tional taste, or eve. to some peculiarity of natural 
organization. We vehemently doubt, moreover, 
the reviewer’s assertion, that but few wealthy in- 
dividuals exist in such an empire as China. 

Arr. 9.—/ntroduction to Law Studies. This 
is a neat and ingenious defence of the study and 
practice of the law. 

The work reviewed was written by Samuel 
Warren, Esq. of the Inner Temple. The fol- 
lowing announcement startled us not a little, but 
for a reason of which the reviewer could have no 
conception. “It will,” he says, “‘somewhat sur- 
prise the reader to learn that the author of this 
essay, in which is manifested so practical a habit 
of thought, produced the striking series of papers 
published some six or eight years ago by Mr. 
Blackwood, under the title of ‘Passages from the 
Diary of a Physician.” Now during the last 
summer, a stranger in Charleston from England, 
induced many ofour citizens to believe that he 
was the author of the papers in question. His 
name certainly was not Warren. We learn, that 
he only claimed to have composed the rough 
draft of the tales, which Mr. Warren perfected 
and published as his own. 

Art. 10.—Aaumer’s England in 1835. A 
fierce and vindictive critique. Raumer suw more 
to approve in the Whigs and Reformers than in 
the Conservatives ; hence this tremendous out- 
pouring of wratny criticism. A great portion of 
the article is exceedingly dull and heavy, being 
devoted exclusively to the task of detecting the 
errors which a foreign traveller has committed in 
his remarks on England. The reviewer goes 
even so faras to examine diaries of the weather, 
to convict Raumer of erroneous statements on 
that point! And while angry with the German 
for his alleged libels on English Tories, he is 
himself guilty of more than one bitter libel against 
Lord John Russell. The following summary is 
a curious specimen of ingenious, double-distilled 
spite against Professor Raumer: — 

“His work is nothing but a compilation—a 
mere farrago of extracts from other publica- 





tions—frequently misquoted—generally misun. 
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derstood—-selected (if we may abuse the word,) 
apparently with no other plan, certainly with no 
other result, than that of spreading the greatest 
possible quantity of falsehood—in the greatest 
possible confusion—over the greatest possible 
space; and exhibiting throughout the most per- 
fect specimen we have ever seen of that style of 
composition which may appropriately be called 
higgledy-piggledy.” 

The article closes with an elaborate defence of 
the institution of the House of Lords, beginning 
with some arguments which appear to us some. 
what feeble, puerile, and disjointed. The House 
of Lords must certainly go by the board, if de- 
fended by no stronger or more imposing reason- 
ings than these. But towards the conclusion, a 
higher strain is exhibited. The reviewer fairly 
meets the utilitarians on their own ground, and 
demonstrates the benefits that might arise from 
such an institution. Had the House of Lords 
been always careful to realize these advantages, 
and resisted the dangerous influences resulting 
from its exclusive privileges, it would have been 
at this moment the idol and glory of the British 
nation. 


THE TURE-SEAT SHADE, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 








Narrative of the Life and Sufferings of Mrs. 
Jane Johns, who was barbarously wounded and 
scalped by Seminole Indians in East Florida. 
Published exclusively for her benefit. Burke & 
Gites, Queen-street. 

The unfortunate subject of this memoir is now 
in this city. Her bereaved and destitute condi- 
tion presents an affecting appeal to the public. 
Her husband was killed, their house burnt, and 
she, until the present time rendered incapable of 
exertion. She is at the Planter’s Hotel, under 
the protection of her skilful and benevolent physi- 
cian, Dr. WeEtcuH. 

Mr. Babcock has received an edition of Pope’s 
Homer and Odyssey, trom the Harpers, in three 
volumes, and Paulding’s Book of St. Nicholas. 

Modern scholars who have carefully examined 
Pope’s translation, pronounce that it has been 
underrated, and have decided that his translation 
is admirable ; this circumstance, united with the 
excellent type and neat style of this portion of 
the classical library, will make them desirable 
acquisitions to every book shelf. 

Book of St. Nicholas —The admirers of Paul- 
ding will be glad to see these quaint stories in 
their pretty dress. 

Foster’s Blackwood and Metropolitan Maga. 
zines for December, for sale at Mr. Berrett’s. 

A better number of Blackwood than this has 
not appeared for many a month. A single ar- 
ticle is sufficient to stamp on it a peculiar value ; 
we allude to the translation of the Prometheus 
Bound of Aschylus, by Mr. Chapman, perhaps 
the best living translator from the Greek. ‘“Tra- 
gedy,” says A. W. Schlegel, “sprang from the 
head of AZschylus in full armor like Pallas from 
the head of Jupiter. His characters are sketch- 
ed with a few bold and strong features; his plots 
are extremely simple but grand. His art knew 
nothing of intrigue and developments. All his 
poetry reveals a lofty and ardent mind. Not the 











softer emotions, but terror is his ruling charac. 
teristic.” 

The Metropolitan still sustains its reputation 
for humorous and animated narrative. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Seamen’s Aid 
Society of the city of Boston, by Sarah J. Hale. 

It is worth while for the philanthropist to read 
this admirable tract. It presents a most rational 
and practical view of benevolence. Here is no 
premium offered to idleness. Poor Seamen’s 
wives and children are schooled and clothed, but 
they are schooled and clothed by their own in. 
dustry, and all the institutions connected with the 
society tend to preserve moral independence. 

The Seamen’s Bethel Church was established 
in 1832. Since then there have been established 
in Boston a Seamen’s Savings Bank, (in which 
the sailors have already deposited upwards of 
forty thousand dollars in small sums, that would 
have been otherwise squandered or filched from 
them) a Seaman’s Reading Room, a Sabbath 
School, attended every Sabbath by seamen and 
their children ; Infant School, Seaman’s Tempe- 
rance Society, Seaman’s Aid Society and Clothing 
Store, of which the feport is given by Mrs. Hale, 
a Free Nautical Schoo! set on foot by Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, where more than ninety young men have 
been already received and instructed, and the 
Free School for the daughters of Seamen, which 
the Seaman’s Aid Society has opened. There 
are also several temperance boarding houses for 
Seamen, and the Seaman’s Home, under the care 
of the Seaman’s Friend Society. 

Mr. Taylor, the preacher to Seamen, has ma- 
tured a plan of a boarding house. The grounds 
and building are obtained, and under his ardent 
and persevering efforts, the Mariner’s House 
will probably be another ornament to Boston. 

While congratulating our sister city on this ac- 
tive and beautiful charity, others must lament 
their inadequate resources for accomplishing the 
same end. In glancing over the donations to the 
Ladies’ Society in Boston, the following remarka- 
ble sums are exhibited for the year 1836: 

P. T.Jackson,: : : : @ SO 
C. Jackson, : : 3: 3: 3 30 
pe a ee ee 20 
A friend, 300 
Hon. Theodore Lyman, Sen. 1550 

Beside smaller sums which elsewhere would 
appear great. 

The report of Mrs. Hale, the president, is not 
only replete with good. sense, but isan admirable 
composition. 

The principle on which this Society is con 
ducted, is ‘to find employment for the poor, and 
pay them a just price for their labor.” Some 
system of this kind would be admirable for the 
Ladies’ Garment Society in this city. 


Stories from Real Life, designed to teach true 
independence and domestic economy. To be 
completed in five parts. 

Samvet Cotman, publisher, Washington-street. 
Boston, has issued part first, consisting of Three 
Experiments of Living: 

Living Within the Means. 
Living up to the Means. 
Living beyond the Means. 

The popularity of this admirable story may be 
judged of by the circumstance of its having rapid- 
ly passed through ten editions. Every effort is 








making to secure writers of talent and good sense 
for the remaining series. The prospectus is sub. 
joined: 
PROSPECTUS 
OF STORIES FROM REAL LIFE. 

The entire and decided approbation with which the 
little volume, termed “Three Experiments of Living,” 
(very recently published) has been received in Boston 
and vicinity, has induced the publisher to issue a new 
edition of it, as the first number of a Periodical, that 
individuals and families, in distant, as well as neigh- 
bouring regions of the U. States and British Provinces, 
may have within their reach, at a small expense, these 
“three moral and well told stories.’’” The subjects con- 
nected with the “means of living,’ being various, an 
arrangement has been made to continue a series of five 
small volumes, all having a direct practical bearing 
upon the duties and happiness of life. The title of this 
new periodical, wiil be “Stories from Real Life, de- 
signed to teach true Independence, and Domestic 
Economy.’’ Each part, or volume, will contain about 
150 pages, and will be complete in itself. It will be 
issued monthly, commencing this month. Price, 25 
centsa part. The whole series will be given for one 
dollar; or, if preferred five copies of either part will 
be sent toone address jor one dollar, and thirty copies 
for five dollars, or six copies of a series fur five dollars 
to one address. Payments are required in advance. 

Part First is now ready, and contains the Three Ex- 
periments of Living— 

Living Within the Means; 
Living up to the Means; 
Living Beyond the Means. 


LBAY & SPLM BASLBa 


The Rose will not vouch for the entire originality 
of the “Dream” which appears in the present num- 
ber. 

Mrs. Hale’s beautiful lines, “It snows,” which ap. 
peared in The Rose of March 4th, were accompanied 
on the same day by the commentary of a violent snow 
storm, the firstin Charleston for many years. 

A neat specimen of paving by blocks ot wood, may 
be scen on the north side of Bull-street, a little east of 
Smith-street. 

A late New York Mirror, in an essay entitled ‘The 
Dismal Man,’ gives the biography of Jeremiah Night 
shade, who was born in a dull, back street in London, 
just at day-break before the fires were lighted, one 
thick, foggy, raw, chilly, damp, drizzly, utterly com- 
furtless November morning. 

It is hard to conceive of a more blesseu or blessing 
institution than the Seamen’s Aid Society of Boston. 

The London Court Journal says, that Mr. Willis is 
so popular in his own country, that the very steam- 
boats refuse to let him pay for his passage. 

The following advertisement appears in the Ver- 
mort State Gazette :—“The members of the Society 
‘No. One,’ are hereby warned to congregate at the 
‘Gloomy Temple,’ on the eve of Saturday, January 7, 
1837, at the waning of the sun and the going down 
thereof. By order of the PRESIDENT.” 

This specimen of Musical Rivalry is from an ad- 
vertisement in the New York Era:—-“Mr. Goward, not 
a ‘Pupil of Rossini,’ and all the rest of the world, like 
Mr. Russell, but a ‘Pupil f Nature,’ challenges that 
gentleman to a trial of skill in distinct and feeling Eng- 
lish Singing, for $1000.”’ 

The New York Sun asserts that out of a population 
of 270,000, only 30,000 upon an average attend church 
in that city. 

The substitution of green crops for fallow in Eng- 
land has effected as great and beneficial a revolution 
in agriculture, as the introduction of the steam engine 
and the spinning frame has done in manufactures. 

A field of eight acres sown with wheat, in the vi- 
cinity of Edinburgh, in '727 was considered so grand 
a curiosity, that it excited the attention of the whole 
neighborhood, and numbers of persons came from a 
distance to see it. 
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 OREGLRAL POSPRY, 


SPRING FLOWERS. 
Spring is at work again! Her hand doth twine 
Round winter’s icy forehead a bright wreath 
Of rich and varied colours ; and beneath 
The frosty net-work of his mantle, shine 
Embroideries fresh and vivid. Earth is gay, 
And a new life distils from every pure, 
As if kind Nature, marking the decay 
Her slumbering energies had wrought, once more 
Started from sleep, and with mysterious power 
Took from her pallet shades of every hue, 
And with a rapid pencil touch’d anew 
The picture, faded though long winter’s hour.— 
Flowers spring up every where—those faithful things! 
That coming, find a welcome, and with mien 
So unobtrusive, waken secret springs 
Of feeling, always living, though unseen. 
For who can shut his heart against a flower? 
W ho does not love them all? and yet the best, 
Those first born of the Spring, that often drest 
In humble garb, shed a more wasteftil shower 
Of fragrance o» the air, than those that hold 
Patrician place in Summer’s gay domain, 
And rank as Flora’s jewels. "Tis a vain 
And idle fancy, some may count it bold, 
Yet there are seasons when I see in them 
Emblems of triends long lost ; and oft I deem 
That kindred spirits hover ronnd each stem, 
And (though perhars ‘tis but a pleasant dream,) 
Aid me to tend my blossoms. 
This small group 
Cull'd from yon garden, stand as types to me, 
Ofsome, most dear! This snow-drop, that doth droop 
As if in thoughtful musing it migist be, 
Doth image a companivn ever true, 
Who, with love’s echoes ringing fresh and clear, 
Sank ‘neath Consumption’s sun, yet did appear 
Still lovely to the last. This vivlet blue, 
Woo'd by the vagrant breeze to rise above 
Its shielding leaves, and then again reclin’d 
Within the quiet shade, now brings to mind 
A friend, just fall’n asleep, who once did move 
In Fashion's graceful garments, then with none 
Apparent struggle, chose ‘the better part,’ 
And folding pure Religion round her heart, 
Liv’d notin this world’s glare, but brightly shone, 
In all the beauty of her youth unspent, 
The star ofa domestic firmament. 
Methinks her soft eye beams from out the flower, 
Looking, as aye it ever look’d on earth, 
Dreaming of Heaven.— And mark the buds strewn o’er 
This stem of crocus. As in seeming mirth, 
They toss their slight limbs to the morning breeze, 
And breathe a wealth of perfume, may they not 
Pourtray that band of children, ne'er forgot, 
Who cluster gay, where wave the furest trees?— 
This single rose-bud, oh! how like itis, 
Geram’d with the dew, unto an intant fair, 
W bo, as asunbeam flits through the thin air, 
Fled from this earth unto a realm of bliss, 
Tnere to bioum fully —But still more than all, 
I love this Jasmine, that in close embrace 
Twines all the bloxsoms. In it, I can trace 
One, dearer far than any ; and recall 
Her love, that threw its tendrils every where, 
And like the drapery of yon tangled bowers, 
Won all to her heart's circle 
Sweet spring flowers! 
Ye move me e’en tu tears,and waken near 
And deep remembrances, that will not sleep. 
Yet would I lose these fancies? Oh! not so,— 
“Life has no second youth,” yet all may keep 
A spring-time of the feelings ; and although 
Years may come round me, with their blighting chill, 
And stern realities my s,irit fill, 
I'll guard these simple tastes, and ever bless 
That God, who planted in my inmost heart 
A sympathy for things, that can impart 
Unto the humblest lot a \ofiiness. 
Charleston, S. C. M.E. L. 
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THE SEA BIRD. 


Sea bird! haunter ofthe wave, 
Delighting o’er its crest to hover, 
Half engulphed where yawns the cave 
The billow forms in rolling over; 


Sea bird! seeker of the storm ! 
In its shriek thou dost rejuice ; 

Sending from thy bosom warm 
Answer shriller than its voice. 


Bird that hast no resting place, 
Save where on the beetling steep 
Ocean's tossing arras embrace, 
Mermaids comb their locks and weep: 


Bird of nervous wing and flight, 
Flashing silvery to the sun, 

Sporting with the sea-fuam white,— 
When will thy wild course be done? 


Whither tends it? Has the shore 
No alluring haunt for thee? 

Nook with tangled vines grown o’er, 
Scented shrub or leafy tree? 


Is the purple sea-weed rarer 
Than the violets of the spring? 

Is the snuwy fuam-wreath fairer 
Than the apple’s blossoming? 


Shady grove and sunny slope,— 
Seek but them, and thou shalt meet 

Birds not born with storm to cope, 
Hermits of retirement sweet ; 


Where no winds too rudely swell, 
But in whispers, as they pass, 

Of the fragrant floweret tell, 
Hidden in the tender grass. 


There the mock-bird sings of love ; 
There the robin builds his nest ; 

There the gentle hearted dove 
Brooding, takes her blissful rest. 


Sea bird—stay thy rapid flight :-— 

Gune !—W here dark waves foam and dash, 
Like a lone star on the night, 

Far I see his white wing flash. 


He obeyeth God’s behest. 
All their destiny fulfill :— 
Tempests some are born to breast ;— 
Some to worship and be still. 


If to struggle with the storm 
On life’s ever changing sea, 
Where cold mists enwrap the form, 
My harsh destiny must be, 


Sea bird! thus may I abide 
Cheerful the allotment given, 
And rising o’er the ruffled tide, 
Escape at last, like thee, tu Heaven. 
A. M. W. 
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THE DYING GIRL’S FAREWELL. 


Farewell, my bird, no more may I 
With pleasure listen to thy lay; 
I'll burst these prison-bonds and fly, 

Ere long to svar in brighter day. 


Farewell, my flowers, I go where bloom 
Unfading flowers no frost can blight, 

I loved ye well, yell deck my tomb, 
When I shall take my heavenward flight. 


Farewell, guitar, I joyed at eve 

Tv touch thy soothing chords and sing ;— 
I go where golden harps we string, 

And seraphs strains enraptured ring. 





Farewell, my books, mute pleasant friends, 
I’ve many an hour enjoyed with you ; 

I go where in the book of life 
I hope my humble name to view. 


Farewell, my album, casket rich, 
I hail full many a token sweet 
Of love sincere and friendship true, 
Which still mine eyes with pleasure greet. 


To you, my friends, more loved than all 
1 bid a fond, a last adieu, 
Igo; I hear my Father’s call— 
Beloved, a last farewell to you. . 
AZILE. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A BROTHER, 
WHO WAS ACCIDENTALLY DROWNED. 
Brother, thou art gone above, thy saintly soul is flown, 
Where tears are wiped from every eye, and sorrow is 
unknown ; 

Now fiee from every burden, by no sad care op- 
prest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. 


Thy toilsome way thou’st travelled o’er, and borng 
the heavy load; 

But Christ has taught thy languid feet tu reach his 
blest abode ; 

Thon’ rt sleeping now, like Lazarus, uponthy Father’s 
breast, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. 


Sin can never taint thee now, nor doubt thy faith as- 
sail, 

Nor thy mee trust in Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit fail ; 

And thou’rt sure to meet the good, whom on earth 
thou lovedst best, 

Where the wicked vease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. 


Earth to earth, and dust to dust,” the solemn priests 
have said, 

But the waters cover o’er thy grave, and seal thy 
gloomy bed ; 

Yet thy spirit, brother, soars away among the faithful 
blest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary Are at rest, 


And when the Lord shall summon us, whom thou 

hast left behind, 

May we, untainted by the world, as sure a welcome 

find ; 

May each, like thee, depart in peace, to be a glorious 

guest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling and the 

weary are at rest. 

Augusta, Ga. A. B. B. 
—) 
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